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N. WictraMs, M.D., and published by request of the Association.] 
GenTLeMeN,—The recent agitation, in this country, of the subject of 
“female physicians,” the extent to which it has been carried, and the 
effect which it is calculated to produce on the profession and community, 
are considerations which seem to require more than a passing notice from 
those who can appreciate the wonderful adaptation of “ means to ends,” 
which the Author of the universe has so legibly written upon the face of 
all things. Happily for us, the subject is one which meets with no ob- 
stacle to a fair and impartial investigation, as no one can suppose, that, 
in our ‘ generation,” a set of doctresses are to rise up and order a sur- 
render of the ground we have so long and so quietly occupied. ‘That 
epoch may ultimately come, and the present dispensation entirely pass 
away; but “the end is not yet,” nor is it probable that such a re- 
volution will be witnessed by any one living at the present time. For 
one, ] had always supposed that the male sex was the legitimate and 
exclusive heirs of the “healing art”; that its rights and obligations 
were emphatically and strictly our own, and that we, as a sex, are bet- 
ter adapted to it than our fair competitors. But if I am wrong in all 
this, if our title is not good, if we are mere squatters, or tenants at will, 
I shall, on the conviction of my mistake, use my utmost exertions to re- 
store to the opposite sex the things that are hers. And after all, I am 
not aware that we shall be losers by the operation ; for when the crisis 
comes, instead of educating ourselves and our sons for medical men, we 
will educate our wives and our daughters for medical women ; and thus, 
what we may be denied on the one hand, may be restored on the other. 
And besides all this, when we as men have been “ thrust out,” and our 
places are occupied by the fair ser, may we not hope to fill the very 
stations which they now occupy ? And if they are to turn doctors, law- 
yers, clergymen, &c., why may not we turn our attention to sewing, 
knitting, tending babies, and other household employment? Surely 
when they occupy our places, we must of necessity take possession of 
theirs ; and when they become to all intents and purposes men, will we 
become, to the same extent, women. On the whole, then, we have no- 
thing to fear from the agitation of this question, let the result be what 
it may. But, after all, there seems to be an inherent propriety or im- 
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propriety in all things, and if the question is to be discussed, I shall, as far as 
may be able, determine it by this rule. To me, the proposition seems 
so evidently absurd, that a candid discussion could hardly be required ; 
but inasmuch as our claim has been disputed, we will meet the case as it 
presents itself, and without any fears as to the result. 

To us there is much of novelty in the title of “female physician,” 
and I must confess, in relation to myself, I cannot willingly oppose those 
who aspire to the honor which such an appellation begets. But if there 
is an adaptation in nature, of one thing to another ; if there is a particu- 
lar sphere for each particular thing and a general law by which all things 
are governed and their appropriate office determined, then is it true 
that the language of nature should be interpreted, and her voice in this, 
as in all things else, should be obeyed. I assume, then, to proscribe no 


one, nor to dictate in relation to this matter; but to utter such impres- | 


sions and such truths as a calm, unbiassed and rational view of the sub- 
ject seems to warrant. , 

In saying, therefore, that I am unqualifiedly opposed to educating fe- 
males for the medical profession, and that they are not constituted for an 
employment of this character, I utter a sentiment for which nature is re- 
sponsible, and to whose testimony I shall appeal for the correctness of 
the position which | have taken. That the anatomy and _ physiology 
of the two sexes is mainly the same, that each is governed by the same 
moral and physical laws, and similarly affected by surrounding circum- 
stances, is true in a general sense ; but still, there are exceptions to all 
this, and peculiarities in every particular which must not and cannot be 
overlooked. Had the offices of the two sexes been identical, and the 
sphere of the one the legitimate province of the other, then where 
would have been the necessity of any difference whatever? Man, hav- 
ing precisely the same duties to perform, the same ends to accomplish, 
and the same ultimate destiny to fulfil, should have been constituted 
with the same powers and capabilities as woman. But not so; there 
is a vast difference, a wide “gulf” in the instinctive faculties, tastes 
and propensities of the two sexes, and which declare to each, with 
all the force of philosophic truth, “thus far and no farther shalt thou 
go.” In this light of the subject let us inquire, do females possess equal 
talents and facilities, with males, for the medical profession? To the so- 
lution of this inquiry, I will submit the following propositions, viz. :— 

Ist. The practice of medicine is necessarily a laborious employment. 
It does not simply consist in riding about in an easy carriage, from pa- 
tient to patient, whilst the weather is fair and pleasant,.and all nature is 
rejoicing, to the surrender of its claims when the elements are boisterous 
and forbidding, or when “tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep, its 
ready visit pays.” With the ease and comforts of life, or the healthful 
and agreeable occupation of the corporeal and mental faculties, which 
generally pertain to other pursuits, the medical man is comparatively a 
stranger. The path which he treads, although strewn with occasional 
flowers, is nevertheless a rugged and irregular one. The regulation of 
his habits, of his rest, his meals, and intercourse with others, are often 
circumstances over which he has little or no control. These repeated 
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violations of the laws of health, save in the strongest constitution, are 
followed hy ill health and a premature dissolution. Hence it is, that 
our bills of mortality exhibit so many cases of death from the ranks 
of the young and middle-aged members of the profession. And hence 
the necessity of the most robust and enduring physical constitution, as 
an important prerequisite of those who devote themselves to the healing 
art. ‘To me this is a point of no small moment, and one which should 
never be overlooked in determining whether this or that individual is en- 
dowed with the requisite qualifications for a successful practitioner. If 
it be the misfortune of our sons to inherit feeble and delicate constitutions, 
better, by far, that they be educated to agriculture, or the work-shop, 
than to any profession, and much less the medical. The husbandry of 
a farm, or the steady application of the tools of a shop, will contribute 
much to strengthen and fortify the most slender bodily frame ; but not 
so with the practice of medicine. ‘The diligent pursuit of the one is 
healthy ; the other, unhealthy. It is a mistake, therefore, that our puny 
young men should be trained to a profession ; and a still greater one, 
when they are educated for that of medicine. ‘To what conclusion, 
then, must we come with reference to an entire sex, who are naturally 
inore delicate than ourselves? Most certainly, if corporeal hardship and 
privation are the necessary consequences of the medical profession, that 
the male sex is better qualified in this respect to discharge its duties 
than the female. And if so, then with what propriety do our fair 
competitors lay claim to an employment, for which they have not the 
same requisite qualifications as ourselves? 1 dare not say that they have 
been designed for any vocation for which Deity has not furnished them 
with the most ample qualifications. For this reason, then, the argument 
appears to me conclusive. 

2d. Marriage is a natural and divine institution, and its duties by fe- 
males incompatible with the practice of medicine. Imagine, if you 
please, a female physician, who is the mother of a large family of child- 
ren ;, or suppose she has no more than two or three. I submit, whether 
even the smaller number does not present cares and responsibilities, which 
a humane mother would not and should not transfer to another? She 
may, it is true, thrust them from her even at their birth, and smother all 
those warm and instinctive emotions which emanate in the bosom of a 
mother ; but she ever does it at the peril of her own happiness and that 
of her offspring. To others, the superintendence of the nursery may be 
irksome ; but to a mother who is a mother, the task is one which 
affords the greatest pleasure to her. The same fountain whose waters 
are ‘ bitter” to all others, is one whose draughts are exquisitely “ sweet ” 
to the kind and affectionate mother. But suppose it were otherwise, 
that the same offices could be performed by the artificial as the natural 
parent, and with equal fidelity to the child; do not the circumstances of 
gestation and childbirth present difficulties, which could not be sur- 
mounted by a female under such embarrassments ? But I need not ex- 
tend the argument, for the bare mention of the thought of married fe- 
males engaging in the medical profession is too palpably absurd to re- 
quire any exposition. It carries along with it, a sense of shame, vul- 
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garity and disgust. But it may be argued, that those who are destined 
for the profession should avoid the marriage covenant, and hence these 
objections will be obviated. Such, I believe, is the course of Miss 
Blackwell, and some others, who have openly declared their own conse- 
cration to a life of celibacy, that the world may be benefited by their 
labors in the department of medicine. Wonderful beings, truly! Such 
philanthropy, such disinterestedness, and such a sacrifice on the altar of 
public good, will waft their names down the current of time, long after 
those who opposed them have been forgotten. But the avoidance of the 
marriage contract does not. after all, take the argument out of our hands ; 
or if it Goes, itleaves another in its stead. It may be the removal of 
one of the horns of the dilemma; but let us see whether it is not the 
exhibition of another? Marriage, it will be acknowledged, is a natural 
state of the two sexes; consequently, the reverse of this is an unnatural 
one. And if it be a divine institution, then must its avoidance, ceteris 
paribus, be morally wrong. The conclusion of the whole argument, 
then, is, that the marriage condition is not compatible with the duties of 
a physician so far as regards females, and that its refusal is naturally, re- 
ligiously and socially wrong. 

‘¢ Brutes find out where their talents lie, 

A bear will not attempt to fly ; 

A dog by instinct turns aside, 

Who sees the ditch too deep and wide. 

But man we find the only creature, 

Who led by folly combats nature ; 

Who, when she loudly cries forbear, 

With obstinacy fixes there ; 

And where his genius least inclines 

Absurdly bends his whole designs.” 

3d. Females cannot practise medicine with so much convenience to 

themselves and others, as males. This arises not only from their con- 
stitutional peculiarities, rendering hardship and exposure hazardous at 
particular times; but also from their habits and education. Imagine a 
call for one of these model physicians at the dead hour of night, and per- 
chance some miles out of town. Does she repair to the stable, harness her 
horse, and hasten with all possible despatch to the residence of her patient ? 
By no means. Her groom must at least deliver her carriage at the 
door under all circumstances, and must frequently attend her doctorship 
to the place of destination, lest some insult or injury befal her upon the 
road. But suppose her groom is absent at the very moment when his 
services are most required ; or suppose, when he has fulfilled his office 
and has started the fair one on her journey, that she meets with a mis- 
hap and fractures her carriage or lacerates her harness. Can it be sup- 
posed that her surgical attainments would be as adequate to the emer- 
gency as those of the opposite sex ? True, she may not go off in a 
hysterical paroxysm; but in my opinion, her surgical reputation would 
meet with a rebuff, which would blast it forever. If, however, she is 
amply provided for in all these respects, and has only to seat herself in 
a carriage and be driven from place to place, and from patient to patient, 
at whose expense is her coachman employed? Here is an extra charge, 
which some one must defray ; and upon whom does it devolve, except 
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those who employ the physician? If the patient were a widower or a 
melancholy old bachelor, I know not as this would be an objection ; 
but with most persons it is material what such expenses are. Which, 
then, is most competent to act the physician, so far as this qualification is 
concerned—the gentleman, who is independent and competent to per- 
form the task in and of himself; or the lady, who must have’an assistant 
to aid and attend her in her operations ? 

[ do not deny that females can, under many circumstances, act the 
physician as advantageously, in all respects, as our own sex. Nor, on the 
other hand, will any one deny that they can perform much of the labor 
of the farm and shop, with as much or even more despatch than our- 
selves. But this does not prove that they should turn farmers and me- 
chanics. And if a false and fastidious delicacy is any objection on the 
one hand, the same objection is equally good on the other. If the time 
has come for each sex to have its own physicians, we certainly have as 
much grounds for it as females themselves. But I hold to no such 
theory, nor will I admit that both sexes may with the same propriety 
be educated for any profession, much less that of medicine. The title 
can never be divided, and the treasure is the exclusive inheritance of one 
party or the other. ‘To determine, then, in whose favor the verdict shall 
be given, we must examine the question as a whole, in a comprehensive 
manner, and with reference to the natural qualifications of the two sexes, 
as related to it. 

4th. The temperament of females is less favorable for the medical 
profession than that of males. I shall not urge, that a special tempera- 
ment pertains to each of the sexes; but rather, that, as a whole, there 
is a material difference in this respect. ‘To the female sex, then, may be 
ascribed the nervous or excitable temperament. To the male sex, the 
lymphatic, bilious and sanguine are more common. The designation, 
therefore, of excitable and non-excitable, is something more than an ima- 
ginary line distinguishing the two sexes. I scarcely, then, need to add, 
that in a profession where the utmost nerve and _sely-possession are often 
required, the male sex is the most favorably constituted. Habit and 
education may do much to improve the temperament for this or any 
other department ; but it cannot wholly supply the deficiency, or render 
the artificial arrangement of things equal to the natural. 

5th. The bearing of phrenology upon the question under considera- 
tion, is adverse to the proposition of creating physicians out of the fe- 
male sex. This conclusion follows, not so much from the direct teach- 
ing of the science, as what may be inferred negatively, or indirectly. 
Thus, Inhabitiveness and Philoprogenitiveness are much larger, compa- 
ratively, in females than in males. The love of home, and of offspring, 
are consequently more fully exhibited in the one, than the other.  In- 
deed, they seem to bear sway in the mental constitution of females, and 
bring almost every other organ into uniform and harmonious subserviency. 
And, say what we will, or think as we may, it is in the domestic circle 
that woman’s talents and virtues display themselves with the greatest 
brilliancy. In this sphere we love, cherish and admire her. And the 
day is not distant when her worth in her own peculiar province will 
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{ be more fully appreciated, and a brighter halo will illumine the brow of 
i woman in woman’s sphere. Her’s is no menial office, nor the station she 
a fills second to that of our own sex. ‘The earliest impressions of life are 
i her’s, and the plants of deepest root, and most luxuriant growth, are those 
Mi which her oft hand has planted, ere the soil had deteriorated or 
q been cout briars and thorns. ‘lhe first, deepest, brightest and 
iE most Jasting impressions of life, are emphatically her’s. Surely, then, 
Pin the fashion, character and moral complexion of society are deter- 
* mined by her own, and must continue to be tll she abandons her own 
Fs sphere and ceases to “ teach the young idea how to shoot.” And can 
dh she ask more than this? Is it not sufficient that she lays the founda- 
it tion of all our moral, social and political institutions? Must she abah- 
i don the circle of her own virtues, the centre of her own being, and all 
Ht that is graceful and lovely in her sex, to minister in those things and in 
aM a province to which she is a stranger? No. Rather let her be encou- 
ie raged, aided and sustained in the department for which she is so well 
is and happily qualified ; and let her utmost faculties be exercised for the 
Fs development of the various resources of her own sex. Science, litera- 
3 ture and many of the arts are at her disposal ; and with these may she 
it exert an influence, when rightly directed, adequate to her most lofty am- 
x bition. But she must be content o labor in her sphere, rather than as- 
he sume responsibilities for which she has no natural taste or affini.ty 


2 When she does this, when she aspires to be the competitor of man, she 
By must abandon all claim to the love, sympathy and affection which are so 
uf freely bestowed upon her. Let me caution her, then, against the least 
i departure from the only circle in which she can move with honor to 
herself and the good of mankind. 

The revolution which is centended for may be accomplished ; but 
when woman has been once introduced within the theatre of man’s pre- 
rogatives, to what point may she not be conducted? If she must enter 
the medical department, then may she go yet another step, and take her 
Hi rank in the professions of law and theology. And when she has gone 
i thus far, when she has abandoned all that is fascinating in her sex, and 
} when modesty, gentility and virtue have fallen from her brow, then may 
if she go still further and commence the indiscriminate discharge of any 
i and every duty of life. In this sense, I am no advocate of “ woman’s 
| rights”; but so long as the distinctive faculties of the two sexes are 
observed, and the original features of each maintained, so long will I 
labor for the fullest and most ample liberty for either sex. The truth 
is, nature has spoken in reference to this matter, and, for one, I believe 
i) NO compromises, conservatism or amalgamation, which she does not and 
will not approve. And notwithstanding there may be a few ambitious 
spirits among the fair sex, who disregard the natural order of things, and 
deny that “all things are best as the will of God ordained them,” still 
it will be but a ripple upon the face of the deep, which will soon 
disappear. 7 

Let us, then, in conclusion, cherish the “ rights of woman,” as rea- 
son, philosophy and science have pointed them out, having an ear to 
hear and a heart to feel, whenever her claims for our aid and sympathy 
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are presented. And, on the other hand, let woman not assume the pre- 
rogatives of man, by entering the arena and noisy business of life, for 
which she has not faculties in common with man; but rather let her, 


in her own sphere, seek to co-operate with him in il effort to im- 


prove, happify and-elevate the race. Then, and on we ex- 
tend to her a word of encouragement for virtue, sympathy for suffering, 


and a wreath for the brow of genius. | 


‘¢ What if the foot ordained the dust to tread, 
Or hand to toil, aspired to be the head ? 
What if the head, the eye or ear repin’d, 

To serve mere engines of the ruling mind ? 
Just as absurd for any part to claim, 

To be another in this gen’ral frame ; 

Just as absurd to mourn the tasks or pains, 
The Great directing mind of all ordains.” 


LATIN OR ENGLISH ? 
{Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgica] Journal.) 


WHEN it was proposed to inquire into the expediency of altering the 
present nomenclature adopted in writing medical prescriptions, from the 
Latin to English, | confess I was not a little surprised. 1 have been a 
member of the medical profession more than twenty years, and have yet 
to learn that any valid reason can be offered for the change in question. 
True it is that apothecaries occasionally commit great and fatal mis- 
takes in putting up prescriptions ; but 1 desire to be informed if those 
blunders have been made because the recipes have been couched in 
Latin. From the time medical men began to send to apothecaries for 
medicines to be used by their patients, up to the present moment, the 
Latin has been the medium of communication from the physician to the 
compounder of drugs and medicines. This is true, at least, in England 
and this country. ‘The Latin may be said to be the vernacular language , 
of medicine ; and I believe every decent physician, and every apothecary 
entitled to that name, so regards it. It may be said that there are some 
members in the medical ranks who cannot write prescriptions in Latin 
correctly. That may be true. But who is ready to receive and to ap- 
propriate to himself such a left-handed compliment ¢ If a medical man 
or an apothecary cannot understand the proper scientific name of this or 
that article used in medical prescriptions, neither would he be likely to 
comprehend what article was designated if an English phrase were used ; 
and the ignorance of such practitioner or such compounder would 
afford just ground for his removal from the field of business which 
he occupies. ‘To me it seems quite unphilosophical, quite unreasonable, 
quite ridiculous, quite contrary to the advancing spirit of the age, to at- 
tempt to legislate for the accommodation and easy advantage of those 
who may be either ignorant or reckless in regard to the subject in ques- 
tion. The medical profession pretends to be a learned one ; candidates 
for admission into it ave now required to have, among other acquirements, 
a little knowledge of the Latin ; but if we adopt a course by which that 
little will be whittled away, shall we not commence upon a process of 
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reduction or descending which is incompatible with the respect that every 
os ought to entertain for the profession of which he is a member? 

e shall hold out a flag with a motto upon it, “ Medicine made easy.” 
Let me ask, again, if the Latin is the great stumbling block in the way 
of the apothecary when in quest of a particular article in his shop? | 
trow not. His medicines are all labelled in that language, and if he puts 
his hand upon the wrong phial, the Latin is not chargeable with the 
fault. The Latin, then, may remain undisturbed. 

If the ichthyologist speaks of a fish, he gives it the Roman cogno- 
men ; if the conchologist has occasion to mention the simple oyster shell, 
he resorts to the same time-honored and precise dialect ; so also with 
the chemist, the mineralogist and the botanist. Indeed, the Latin, al- 
though long since dead as a national language, still lives as the lan- 
guage of science, and why should not the physician continue to avail 
himself of it? It is everywhere understood by everybody worthy of a 
standing and a name either as a medical man or an apothecary. 

I have frequently conversed with apothecaries upon the foregoing sub- 
ject. J have not met with one who desires the English dialect to 
be substituted for the Latin. ‘They desire, and with reason, that a 
greater uniformity should prevail in regard to the true and proper 
technical words that should be used to express names of medicines. 
They have been taught to regard the Latin as the language of medi- 
cine; and it is an honor to them that they are not the prime movers 
for a change. Another thing they greatly desire ; and that is, that phy- 
sicians would write in characters that can be read. Some time ago 1 
called at an apothecary’s store. This apothecary is second to none in 
New England. He showed me a prescription that had been sent him 
three days previously. He was unable to prepare it, because he could 
not read it. The individual who wrote it was a distinguished physician 
and absent from the city ; and no means of interpretation were available. 
Now the question very naturally arises, was this physician in the line 


of his duty to his patient or to the apothecary in allowing the preserip- 


tion to go from his hands in such a style as above indicated? Jn the 
estimation of every sensible person, no subtraction of honor, or dignity, 
or fame, would be experienced by any medical gentleman from the fact 
that he always wrote his prescriptions in a perfectly plain, neat and legi- 
ble hand. This method and style of making out a written prescription 
would save the apothecary a deal of vexation and embarrassment, and 
would take from him every shadow of excuse in case of blunder. 

It seems to me that the proposed alteration is a sort of levelling, agrarian 
system, not called for in the present condition of medical science, espe- 
cially in this region. Here, in this proud city—this Athens of America 
—may we not hope that every medical man, whatever may be his _rela- 
tive station, or the amount of his income, or the extent of his influence, 
will make it his study and his pleasure, even as it is his duty, to ele- 
vate rather than lower the standard of professional education in our 
midst. This, in my humble judgment, wiii afford the best safeguard 
against mistakes and against loss of life. 

Boston, August 24, 1850. 
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(77 ) 
WRITING PRESCRIPTIONS IN ENGLISH. 


[A corREsPoNDENT of the Bangor Daily Mercury, after mentioning 
the fatal mistake which recently took place in this city by an apothecary, 
who put up corrosive sublimate for calomel, replies to the arguments of 
those who seem to think if physicians’ prescriptions were written in 
plain English, such accidents would never occur. His remarks upon 
the subject we think have much truth in them, and therefore we take 
pleasure in laying a part of them before our readers. ] 


So far from its being a cause of mistakes and errors that the prescrip- 
tions of physicians are written in the Latin language, it is much more 
probable that innumerably fewer mistakes occur than would happen if 
prescriptions were made up in the English language. 

Those who so strongly object to the use of the Latin language for 
writing prescriptions to be sent to apothecaries’ shops, ought to know 
the systematic and officinal names for the several articles in the mineral, 
the vegetable, and the animal kingdoms, are the same among all edu- 
cated physicians, naturalists, and scientific men, throughout the civilized 
world; and those names are given in the Latin language, which it is 
presumed they all understand. And it is well understood that any regu- 
lar physician or apothecary in this country or in Europe is capable of 
immediately and correctly understanding a prescription written in Latin, 
although, of all the modern living languages, he may understand only his 
own mother tongue, which may be English, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese or German. If the names of medicines were given to them 
by the people of these several nations only in their own vernacular, 
and consequently had to be translated into a foreign language whenever 
the apothecary who was to put up the prescription spoke such foreign 
language, mistakes and accidents would happen far more frequently than 
at present It is indeed a very great good to have a common language 
for the names of all medicines, which is understood by every competent 
physician and apothecary. | 

As a general rule, every distinct substance has its own individual name 
which is given to no other substance—and it has no other in scientific 
nomenclature. 

Such is not the case with our English names—the trivial or common 
names of the several substances ; and this remark will apply to other 
modern languages as well as to the English. ‘Thus, for example, there 
are no less than three different kinds of trees called dogwood, between 
New England and the Carolinas. In New England the Rhus Toxico- 
dendron is called dogwood, and it is the only tree which is generally 
known by that name. But it is not know by that name south of New 
England, but is called poison oak, swamp sumach, and by some other 
names. In New York, and some other of the middle States, the Acer 
Striatum is called dogwood. But we in New England do not recognize 
it under this name; we call it moose wood. And in Virginia and the 
South, the Cornus Florida is called dogwood. But in the northern 
States this tree, when it is met with, is called cornel tree. The first 
and the last named of these trees are used medicinally by the regular 
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practitioners in the United States; and their names, with directions for 


i their use, are to be found in the “ United States Pharmacopeeia.” 
if Several years ago, a gentleman in Massachusetts, who was suffering 
i from indigestion and debility, received from a friend a recipe which was 


i said to be an infallible cure in cases like his. This recipe directed that 
: two ounces of the bark of the dogwood should be steeped in a quart of 
| water ; and of this, a wine-glassful was to be taken three times a day. 
Pe The Massachusetts gentleman determined to make trial of it; but feel- 


f ing a little suspicious of the dogwood, as he had been severely poisoned by 
He it, at different times, when getting his hay, he thought he would consult 
‘i his physician before he should commence taking it. Upon inquiry, the 
uf physician ascertained that the recipe was originally prescribed in Georgia. 
Mie By the bark of the dogwood, there, was intended the Cornus Florida, 
iy which is a valuable tonic, similar in its effects to the Peruvian bark from 
af, which quinine is prepared, and which is totally different from the Rhus 
iF Toxicodendron, the dogwood of New England, which is a virulent poi- 
Ng son. Had not this discovery been made before the Massachusetts patient 
fa had had opportunity to prepare and take it, he probably would bave add- 
‘a ed one more to the number of those victims whose lives have been sac- 
3 rificed to ignorance or temerity. The use of the Latin name for the 
| medicine would have been a complete safeguard in this case. * * * * 
4 ‘The most effective remedy for these evils is to require the apothecary 
“d to receive a suitable education, and to undergo an examination and re- 
it ceive a license before being allowed to put up medical prescriptions and 
Wa sell medicines. And this is required in all the countries in Europe. 
ie As to writing prescriptions in the Latin language, I hope sufficient 
Ve reasons have been given in this paper to show it to be, on the whole, the 
i best method. The scientific names, which are invariably given in Latin, 


are the same throughout this country and Europe, and cannot easily be 
he} inistaken nor misunderstood ; while | trust it has been herein shown 
| that the triviak—our common English names—are generally local and 
always liable to be misapprehended. 

Probably no intelligent member of the profession in this country or 


ie in Great Britain, would contend that the Latin language should be used 
it where the English would be equally accurate in designation and de- 
ng scription, and equally free from the liability to error. Though pedants 


are to be found among medical practitioners, who use the Latin language 
‘a when not necessary, and, who, in the severe language of one of the 
brightest ornaments of that profession, the late John Bell, resort to that 
language ‘ because they think that a mouthful of nonsense sounds better 
in Latin than in their own vernacular tongue,” yet pedantry is -perhaps 
quite as little the fault of the medical profession as of the members of 
any other profession or calling among us. And I think the hard and too 
often ill-requited labors of the members of the medical profession, so 
readily rendered by them, should shield them from hasty and inconside- 
rate charges of carelessness and blame-worthy pedantry, when made, as 
they too frequently are, by those who are wholly ignorant of the labored 
and anxious precautions used by the profession to guard against mistakes 
and errors. 
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SUCCESSFUL EXTRACTION OF THE CHILD BY THE CSAREAN 
SECTION, AFTER THE DEATH OF THE MOTHER. 


BY GEORGE HARLEY, ESQ., HOUSE-SURGEON IN THE EDINBURGH MATERNITY HOSPITAL. 


Caruarine Davipson, et. 39, unmarried, was admitted into the Royal 
Maternity Hospital, Edinburgh, in the beginning of March, 1850, being 
in the seventh month of her second pregnancy. She stated that she 
had been very delicate during her pregnancy, and complained of short- 
ness of breathing in ascending stairs, and of symptoms of dyspepsia. 
Had menstruated last on 12th August, 1849, and expected to be deliver- 
ed about the middle of May. 

Being much troubled with swelled legs, and her face having a_ puffy, 
usually pale, appearance, her urine was tested ten days before her death, 
and showed no appearance of albumen on the application of heat or 
nitric acid, separately and combined. 

Thursday, 25th April, 1850.—About 25 minutes to 11, A. M., I was 
summoned to the kitchen by the matron, as one of the patients was in 
danger of suffocation. My first inquiry was, “ had she lately taken any 
food ?” ‘The answer was in the negative. On reaching the kitchen, I 
found Catharine Davidson sitting on a chair, in the washing-house, close 
to the kitchen door, supported by two of the other patients, with eyes 
prominent, lips becoming blue, respiration very burried, with great etiort 
and heaving of the chest; her countenance altogether denoting the 
most intense anxiety. Allthat she could say was, “| am gone! O, 
doctor, sive me!” Hearing a distinct half crowing, half gurgling sound 
in her throat, | immediately ordered her dress to be loosened, and her 
stays torn off. She was now spitting up a brownish, glairy, semi-fluid 
matter. 

We supported her, and got her up stairs to ward No. 4, having to stand 
still on the way several times, to allow her to recover her breath. As soon 
as she sat down in bed, I ran and prepared an emetic of 3 ss. sulphate of 
zinc, which she willingly swallowed. Her symptoms gradually, though 
quickly, becoming more urgent, [ proposed performing laryngotomy ; she 
laid herself upon her back, and the operation was quickly completed. 
On bringing her head forwards over the bed, white frothy mucus ran out 
of her mouth, and some from the wound. ‘There not being a trache- 
otomy tube in the house, | cut about three and a half inches off a full- 
sized flexible male catheter, and inserted it into the wound ; but finding 
the mucus did not come readily through it, it was immediately. with- 
drawn. I then repeated the emetic, as the former dose seemed greatly 
to have assisted expectoration, and in less than five minutes above eight 
ounces of white frothy mucus were collected in a vessel. The patient 
now became quite livid in the face, her eyes seemed starting from their 
sockets; and after tossing about her arms, and giving one or two gasp- 
ing inspirations, she fell backwards insensible. ‘The symptoms still simu- 
lating those of spasmodic closure of the glottis, or some other obstruction 
at the larynx, and thinking that the artificial opening was not large 
enough to admit sufficient air to carry on the respiration, or to allow her 
to expectorate freely, we pulled the bed to the nearest window, and I 
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Cesarean Section after Death of the Mother. 


immediately proceeded to perform tracheotomy ; but before the operation 
was much more than half finished, all attempts at respiration ceased. 

The matron, a most intelligent person, having had her hand on the 
pulse, watching its decline, told me that it had ceased to be perceptible 
for some minutes. On touching the wrist, 1 found she was perfectly 
correct; and, on putting my ear to the chest, | heard no pulsation at 
the heart. A single glance at the patient’s face showed evidently that 
she was dead ; the frothy mucus was running out at the mouth and nos- 
trils, the eyes were fixed, and the pupils dilated. 

All hope of saving the woman being lost, my next thought was to 
save the life of the child; so I again snatched up the bistoury, ripped 
down the patient’s dress, and instantly made an incision in the mesial 
line, through the parietes of the abdomen, commencing a little above 
the symphysis pubes, keeping close to the right side of the umbilicus, 
and terminating a little above it. The uterus then appeared, and I pro- 
ceeded to make careful incisions in it, to avoid wounding the child. In 
making these incisions none of the intestines came in the way of the 
knife, and there was very little or no bleeding from the wounds. 

When the cavity of the uterus was reached, the liquor amnii escaped. 
I put the two first fingers of my left hand into it, laid the back of the 
knife against them, and cut downwards and outwards. One side of the 
nates now appeared. I[ then put the right hand into the uterus, caught 
hold of the first thing that came in the way, which happened to be a 
leg, and withdrew the child without any difficulty, the uterus not con- 
tracting round the neck. 

The child, on extraction, looked beautiful and clean, as if it had been 
carefully washed ; it was to all appearance quite dead, no pulsation being 
felt either at heart or cord. I dashed cold water on its chest, gave it a 
rub, and then put my mouth to its mouth, depressed and pushed back the 
larynx, held the nostrils with the one hand, and pressea on the chest 
with the other, after each time that I filled the child’s lungs with air. 

After a few minutes | stopped to take breath, and during that time | 
applied friction and aqua ammonie to the breast ; and on using artifi- 
cial respiration for some minutes more, the child’s heart began to beat, 
and the pulsations in the cord became distinctly visible ; a ligature hav- 
ing been put upon it, the child was cut away. It was a male, weigh- 
ing 6 Ibs. 12 ozs., and measuring 184 inches. Shortly afterwards I put 
my hand into the uterus, and peeled the placenta from the back part 
and right side of the organ, as it would not come away by pulling at the 
cord ; it weighed | lb. 4 ozs., and the cord measured 20 inches. The 
wound was stitched up, and the body removed into the delivery room, 
where the post-mortem examination took place. 

Not more than twenty minutes elapsed from the time the patient was 
seized in the kitchen till all was over. . 

Autopsy, twenty-four Hours after Death. Present—Dr. Thomson ; 
Mr. Rolston, surgeon ; and Mr. Harley, house-surgeon. 

External Surface.—Countenance livid, lips bluish-purple, eyes promi- 
nent, pupils dilated ; an incision 84 inches long, extending from a little 
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above the symphysis pubis, keeping to the right side of the umbilicus, 
and terminating about an inch above it. 

Pulmonary Organs.—Lungs pale and white at the margins, which 
were emphysematous, touching each other opposite the 2d and 3d_ribs ; 
six ounces of serum in the left pleura, as much, if not more, in the right, 
which was not measured, as some blood from the incisions made in open- 
ing the chest, had mingled with it. 

On incision being made into the lungs, they were seen to be quite 
full of mucus, which exuded on pressure; the crepitation was very 
slight, in consequence of the cedema; a few hard substances like tuber- 
cles were found throughout their substance. 

Cardiac Organs.—On opening the pericardium, four ounces of serum 
were found in it; it was otherwise healthy. Heart rather pale, weigh- 
ing 14 ounces. Ventricles contracted, without any blood in their cavi- 
ties ; left auricle dilated ; mitral valves cartilaginous, and scarcely ad- 
mitting the point of the fore-finger. ‘The corpora aurantii on the aortic 
valves were very much hypertrophied, preventing complete closure of 
the aortic orifice, and consequently permitting regurgitation. Right side 
of heart natural. 

Larynx and Trachea both quite healthy: no vestige of any lesion, 
except the laryngotomy wound ; epiglottis and vocal cords healthy. 

Abdomen.— Kidneys full size and quite healthy. Spleen healthy and 
of usual size. Liver not examined. Intestinal canal quite normal. 
Uterus not contracted, the wound in its anterior surface quite distinct. 
Some urine being drawn off by the catheter, was found to be slightly 
coagulable by nitric acid, but not by heat, till nitric acid was also added. 
It was not changed by caustic potash and heat. 

Examination of Head, twenty-nine Hours after Death.—Present, Dr. 
Keiller and Mr. Harley. 

Skull thick, with dura mater adherent to it ; no extravasation external 
to dura mater. Superior longitudinal sinus empty. On raising the dura 
mater, a quantity of serous effusion was found beneath the arachnoid 
membrane, and a large quantity flowed also from the spinal canal. Brain 
quite healthy, rather anemic than otherwise ; arteries empty, and choroid 
plexuses very anemic ; ventricles containing rather more than the usual 
anaes of serum. Nothing could be detected in the brain to account for 

eath. 

From information subsequently received from the relations, it was 
found that, when 14 or 15 years of age, she had been confined to bed for 
a fortnight or three weeks with an attack of acute rheumatism. Four 
years ago she had had a severe cold, and had always complained more 
or less of colds since, together with shortness of breath on going up stairs, 
and occasional slight palpitation ; during the past winter her cough had 
been more troublesome than usual.—Edinburgh Monthly Journal of 
Medical Science, 
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BOSTON, AUUUST 28, 1850. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


HY Antwerp.—At one period of its history, there was a population of 200,- 
s. 000 in Antwerp. At present there may be 75,000. There is an air of 
i antiquity impressed upon the churches, the pointed roofs of the houses, and 
evident also in the construction of the public works. Enough has never 
been related by travellers, of the curiosities of Antwerp. Reubens and 
Vandyke, painters of universal fame, were native citizens. The house in 
which the first was born, his grave in the church, under an altar of his 
own designing, surmounted by one of his best pictures, are shown to 
strangers. That famous group of his family, viz., three wives, himself, 
father and grandfather, which Napoleon carried to Paris, but which at the 
end of seven years was returned, is suspended at the head of his tombstone. 
Think of a church tower, 466 feet in height, in which are 82 bells, one of 
; them weighing 16,800 pounds, and requiring, before being injured, 16 
men toring it! This is but a moiety of the surprising part of the huge 

a cathedral of the Notre Dame of old, neglected Antwerp. The body of the 
, edifice is 500 feet long, 230 wide, and 260 high. It was commenced in 
.. 3 1422, and completed in just 70 years after. Those who have gratified 
if themselves with a sight of the most splendid specimens of sculpture, can- 

3% not but acknowledge that the prodigious number of elaborate specimens of 
ai wood carving, in the houses of worship in Antwerp, are extraordinary ex- 
ey hibitions of genius and industry. A pulpit in St. Jacques, and another in 
¢ the church of the Jesuits, are beautiful groupings of figures, full of grace, 
bs sweetness and beauty. Modern artists in marble cannot give more flowing 
1 drapery, or varied expression to the countenance, than meet the visiter in 
eT the hundreds of full-length figures, wrought wholly in wood, in the princi- 
fi 4 pal catholic churches of Antwerp. No American voyager, desirous of 
pe familiarizing himself with whatever is rare or extraordinary in art, while 
Pe coursing over the extensive regions of the old countries of Europe, should 
omit a special mission to the northern sections of Belgium. Few persons, 
with the exception of seamen, appear to manifest much interest in this field 
Hit of antiquities, or deem it worth while to look in upon the no less instructive, 
ie but often neglected Holland. A survey of the battle ground of Waterloo, 
ee and a contemplation of the mighty waste of human life there in a single day ; 
a a sight of the turf where Napoleon gave a last desponding look upon the 
Hy broad theatre of blood and carnage, where his fortunes and his glory 
terminated on the same fatal day, were far less gratifying than the satis- 
| faction derived from an inspection of the finest efforts of painting on the 
} 4 globe, suspended on the dilapidated church walls.—Such are the customs 
ae and hourly usages in these antiquated settlements, that many a time one 
finds himself unconsciously fixed bolt upright at the corners of the streets, 
nursing up the formidable winged caps of the women in wooden shoes, 
who make as much clatter over the sidewalks as a Long wharf truck. 
Priests in long black gowns, three-cornered hats and shoe-buckles, swarm- 
ing over the town; the strangely spelt names on the signs; the shape 
of the windows of the queerest looking dwellings a poet could imagine; 
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the singular shape of the carts, and the advertisements on the collars of the 
horses; the crying of wares and vegetables; the sale of birds, puppies, 
fruits, poultry, and things with unpronounceable names ; hand-organs and 
pandean pipes, accompanied by an almost infinite variety of novel arrange- 
ments in the social organization, keep up a singular kind of excitement in 
the system, till a stay of a few days begins to familiarize the eye and ear 
to these wide departures from the ordinary adjustment of analogous matters 
at home. Sunday in Antwerp, as in France, bears but little resemblance 
toa New England sabbath. Shovs are open, carriages on the stands, 
omnibuses running, with military displays and martial music. There is 
mass in the churches, with delightful harmony, while all these discord- 
ant movements are transpiring without. Besides all these, there are other 
sights, perfectly astonishing, as common usages, but which will not very 
well bear relating. 

Not a syllable has yet been advanced in reference to hospitals, medicine 
or its interests in Antwerp, for the reason that there ‘is little to record. 
Holland affords a better and more fertile field, although the famous schools 
in that country, of which history makes honorable mention, have been 
eclipsed by those of modern days in other places. To be on the way to 
medical eminence, at one epoch, an education must have been closed or 
garnished by a matriculation at Leyden or Utrecht. Even Amsterdam had a 
medical reputation which extended over the civilized world. 

Intelligence of ordinary events, owing to the low and crippled state of 
the press, is here sought for in vain. The miserable, slovenly newspapers, 
contain little but ordinances of government, a synopsis of local events, and 
flattery to the reigning power. On the Sabbath, July 7th, a monster 
balloon ascended from the Field of Mars, carrying a horse, mounted by a 
bold, daring aéronaut, which passed rapidly over Paris, at an altitude of more 
than a mile, and which subsequently descended in safety. That event was 
the only one worth reading in the papers during the month. Allusions to 
America, if introduced at all, are shorn of their original character, so that 
nothing satisfactory is gathered to show the leading features of the times. 
It is quite difficult, in the interior, remote from the cities, to obtain even 
these feeble cringing sheets at all. How is it possible to elevate a nation, 
to infuse a spirit of christianity or liberty, or rouse the slumbering energies 
of a people, without the agency of the press? Crippled and guarded with - 
an untiring vigilance by all the governments of Europe, or rather the con- 
tinental powers, ignorance and political degradation must continue, ull 
some daring spirit breaks in upon the monotony, and again puts in motion 
powers now nearly dormant. 


Medical Education—The New York Medical Gazette.—It is to be re- 
cretted that our friend of the New York Medical Gazette should attempt 
to misconstrue the manifesto of the Faculty of Harvard University, or by 
his doggrel verse “travestie” it for the entertainment of those who are 
opposers of science. Such exhibition of feeling is evidence only of a hos- 
tile spirit, and is never calculated favorably to impress the minds of those 
who are the friends of science. It is not supposed the article in the 
Gazette is calculated to injure any one, yet we cannot forbear expressing 
our disapprobation of a course that should never be pursued in a Journal 
which is avowedly devoted to medical science and literature. We con- 
sidered the circular of the faculty spoken of, as unanswerable ; and in 
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this, the first attempt to answer it, the effort has certainly proved abortive. 
Differences of opinion, in such matters, should be honorably and fairly dis- 
cussed. If there is any one thing, more than another, calculated to bring 
reproach upon the profession, it is the emanation from medical men of just 
such stuff as we have here protested against. It is not to be expected that 
all will agree upon the subject of the Boston circular; but an expression of 
disapproval might certainly be made in a manner becoming the cause at 
issue, and the parties interested. 


M. Guyot’s Lectures. —“ The Earth and Man; Lectures on Compara- 
tive Physical Geography, in its relation to the History of Mankind. 
By Arnold Guyot, late Professor at Neuchatel, Switzerland. Translated 
from the French by C. C. Felton, Professor in Harvard University.” 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, publishers. This book formed the subject of 
twelve lectures, which were delivered in the French language before a 
select audience at the Hall of the Lowell Institute in January and Febru- 
ary last. ‘They were published at the time, in the Daily Evening Travel- 
ler, and created quite a sensation among savans. They abound in in- 
teresting matter, and exhibit much research into the laws which govern the 
physical world. Illustrations, exhibiting configurations of the earth, the 
different races occupying it, with the phenomena of distribution of rain, 
&c., accompany the lectures. It is a work that will impart much useful 


information upon a subject, that has for years occupied the attention of 


the learned. Jn addition to the high authority of its author, the assistance 
of such men as Professors Felton, Agassiz and Gay, must add still further 
value to the work, and furnish ample evidence of its correctness. 


Boston Female Medical Education Society.—The new circular of this 
Society has been sent to us. Among its patrons may be found the names 
of some of our most wealthy and respected citizens. At the Jast session 
of the State Legislature a charter was granted the institution, and we 
presume, under its present apparently favorable auspices, it will proceed 
at once in discharging the duties pointed out in its act of incorporation. 
_ The docale of the school, for the present, is the residence formerly occu- 
pied by Dr. Winslow Lewis. There will be found, in another part of the 
Journal of to-day, an excellent paper on the subject of female physicians, 
by Dr. Williams, which we commend to the perusal of our readers. 


Treatment of Gonorrhea.—The formula employed by M. Ricord, 
in the treatment of gonorrhea, and which in his hands has been very suc- 
cessful, is as follows :— 

lst. For inflammation of the glans penis and prepuce, injections of the 
following solution are to be made three times a day, between the prepuce 
and glans :—Nitrate of Silver, twelve grains to the ounce of distilled water. 

2d. Abortive treatment. A single injection, with eight grains of the 
nitrate of silver to the ounce of distilled water, and the following powder 
three times daily :—R. Cubebs, 3iiss.; alum., gr. xv. ' 

3d. When the period for abortive treatment has passed, inject the fol- 
lowing three times a day:—R. Sulph. zinci, acetate plumbi, aa gr, xil.; 
aqua rose, Zvi. M. et solve. 
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Ath. Internal treatment, consists of taking of the following mixture, a 
table spoonful three times a day:—R. Balsam copaiba, syrup balsam 
tolu, syrup poppies, aa 3i.; aqua menthe pip., 3ij.; pulv. gum. acacia, 
q.s. M. et ft. emulsio. 

5th. Acute stage: twelve leeches to the perineum, warm bath, cooling 
drinks, low diet, confined to bed; use a suspensory bandage, and take 
one of the following pills four times a day :—R. Lactucarium, pulv. gum 
camphore, aa Bij. M. et ft. pill xx. 

6th. For gleet, inject three times a day the following:—R. Aqua rose, 
vini rubra, aa %vi.; alumen, tannin, aa gr. viij. M. et. fiat solutio. 

It is presumed the distinguished success of M. Ricord in the treatment of 
venereal affections, depends mostly in having his patients under his im- 
mediate care. They do not have the liberty of doing as they please—but 
must conform to Ais mode of regimen and diet, which, after all, is probably 
more than half of the battle. 


Dr. Robinson’s Address.—“ Address to the Society of the Alumni of the 
Baltimore College of Dental Surgeons. By James Robinson, D.D.S., 
Dentist to the Royal Free Hospital, &c., London.” The faculty of this 
institution have been busily engaged the past year, both in private instruc- 
tion and public addresses to the students under their charge. We have 
had occasion already to notice the addresses of several of them, and they 
all show the kind of spirit which should be manifested on such occasions. 
Dr. Robinson treats the subject of theoretical knowledge in a manner well 
calculated to make an impression. If our space would admit of it, we. 
should be glad to transfer to our pages some of his philosophical remarks. 


Ship Fever.— Ship Fever, so called; its history, nature, and best treat- 
ment. The Fiske Fund Prize Dissertation for 1849, by H. G. Clark. M. 
D., member of the Boston Society for Medical Improvement.” Ticknor 
& Co., Boston, publishers. In the years 1847 and 48, when the so-called 
ship fever was prevalent in this and our neighboring cities and towns, a 
prize was offered by the Rhode Island Medical Society for the best essay 
upon its pathology and treatment. The successful competitor, Dr. H. G. 
Clark, of this city, had abundant opportunity to study well the peculiar 
characteristics of this singular malady, while having the temporary charge 
of the Hospital at Deer Island, for the reception of such patients as were 
attacked with it. During the time of Dr. Clark’s attendance upon the 
Hospital, no less than 2,000 cases came under his observation, offering all 
kinds of types of the disease. The conclusions arrived at, respecting its 
pathology and treatment, were as follows :—It is considered identical with 
the true typhus of Great Britain, and not identified with the typhoid fevers 
of France and New England. It is most fatal in its secondary forms. Its 
contagious properties may be greatly controlled, if not destroyed, by suitable 
Sanitary measures. It being considered, like all other eruptive fevers, a 
self-limited disease, the treatment should be of an expectant kind. The 
essay is well written, and cannot fail of imparting much instruction upon 
the pestilential scourge of which it treats. 


Medical Department of the University of Pennsylvania.—The report of 
the medical faculty of this ancient university is before us. The most of it 
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is occupied in discussing the propriety of adopting the six months lecture 
term, instead of the usual four months, which we believe most of the medi- 
cal schools still adhere to. The present session in the University, like the 
last, is to be stz monihs. While we differ from our friends of the faculty 
as to the length of the session required for medical lectures, we certainly 
agree with them that they possess every facility for a thorough medical 
education. We believe, as a general rule, that gentlemen attending medi- 
eal lectures can get all the requisite amount of instruction in a four months 
course, and be better able to retain what they have listened to, than if they 
were obliged to sit two additional months to hear what might have been 
given them in the first four. It is very tiresome for men to be thus con- 
fined ; and when the lectures become tiresome, very little if any good can 
result from them. Another very good reason why the four months course 
should be still adbered to by our medical schools, is, that many of the 
students can ill afiord to be at the expense which is incurred by a longer 
absence from home. ‘This ciass of students, which generally comprises the 
majority, should, as far as possible, have the same privileges that others 
enjoy ; their interests should be looked after. Notwithstanding the recom- 
mendation, therefore, of the American Medical Association, we hope there 
will be no departure in this respect from the good old rule, which always 
suited. Let the prescribed course be four months—during which time from 
80 to 90 lectures can be delivered by the professors individually, embracing 
quite as much as can be fully comprehended by those who atiend them, or 
remembered afterwards.—During the last session of the medical schooi of 
this University, there were 439 matriculants, and 176 received the degree 
of doctor in medicine. 


Principles and Practice of Homaopathy.—“ An inquiry into the princi- 
ples and practice of homeopathy ; an address delivered before the Society 
of Inquiry, at Oberlin, Ohio, by J. Dascomb, M.D.” ‘This address is 
characterized by a spirited style and common-sense principles. The whole 
fallacy of the deluded theory of Hahnemann and his disciples is exposed in 
a most faithful manner. The doctor heroically challenges the disciples 
of Hahnemann to test the potency of their remedies.—Ist. He wilb 
agree to take any of their medicine, of the 30th dilution and upwards, 
and defies them to observe any change that is produced by it. 2d. That 
the same globules medicated, and ones of similar size unmedicated, shall 
be put in vials, marked Nos. 1 & 2, to be given to the practitioner, and he 
prescribe them to moderately sick persons, and note the difference between 
the action of the two ;—and if it can be told by action, or any other way, 
which is wamedicated, he will declare himself a convert to hom@opathy. 

It is to be regretted that the printer could not have performed his part in 
a manner commensurate with the valuable matter contained in this little 
pamphlet. It is printed with poor type and on coarse paper, and the press 
work badly executed. Some parts of it are scarcely readable. 


Geneva Medical College—Professor Webster’s Address.—“ An address 
introductory to the course on Anatomy in Geneva Medical College, March 
7th, 1850, by James Webster, M.D.” The subject of this address, “ on the 
frequency of suits for mal-practice in western New York,” is one well 
calculated to impress upon the mind of the student the importance of a 
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thorough medical education. Much pleasure was afforded us inits perusal. 
We pray that it may never be our lot to encounter such ignorant and dis- 
reputable would-be doctors as the professor has illustrated in his lecture. 


Dr. J. W. Webster.—It is understood that there have been some five 
hundred applications to Sheriff Eveleth for places at the execution of Pro- 
fessor Webster, on the 30th. Of course they will not be gratified. The 
religious ceremonies antecedent to the execution will take place in the 
prisoner's cell and the adjoining lobby, and the prisoner will be ac- 
companied to the gallows by the officers of the law only. Tickets of ad- 
mission to the jail yard have been sent, by the Sheriff, to some of the 
members of the medical profession, and other gentlemen, in Boston. 


Medical Miscellany.—A Doctor Roberts, of Philadelphia, advertises. in 
a newspaper in that city, to cure poverty.x—A Doctor Cleveland, of this 
city, advertises, also, in the newspapers, to negotiate matrimonial engage- 
ments.—Dr. Henry Connelly has been elected Governor of New Mexico.— 
The cholera is on the increase in some of the cities of the West.—The 
trial of Dr. J. W. Webster has been copied into the Edinburgh Monthly 
Medical Journal, and is to be inserted in the London Medical Gazette.—A 
child in Newark, N. J. recently came to its death in consequence of eating 
the phosphorus from the ends of a box of matches.—A hog, in the shape 
of a man, recently undertook, upon a wager, to eat 10 lbs. of beefsteak,on 
which was 2 lbs. of butter; an emetic saved his life. 


Suffotk District Medical Society.—The next Meeting of the Suffolk District Medical Societ 
will be held at their rooms, Masonic Temple, on Saturday evening, August 31st, at 8 o’clock. 
punctual attendance is requested. | 


MARRIED,—At the Lynn Hotel, on the 14th inst., Mr. David Roberts, medical student of 
Bowdoin College, to Miss Ellen S. Dadd, of London, England.—At Greene, N. Y., 19th ult., Dr. 
Augustus Willard to Miss Laura Perry, both of that place. 


Dirp,—At Suffield, Conn., August Ist, Dr. A. L. Bissell, aged 60 > Columbia, Penn., 
suddenly, Dr. J. G. Clarkson, an eminent physician—lIn Chicago, Ill., of cholera, Dr. S. W. 
Wentworth—At Brandywine Springs, Dr. Joseph Hartshorne, 70.—In New Haven, Conn., 

r. Jacob T. Hotchkiss.—At Sacramento City, California, Feb. 19th, Dr. R. E. Morris, aged 38, 
of Woodbury, Conn. 


Deaths in Buston—for the week ending Saturday noon, Aug. 24th, 104.—Males, 56—females, 48. 
Accidental, 1—disease of the bowels, 17—disease of the brain, ]—consumption, 12—coavulsions, 
3d—cholera infantum, 3—canker, 1—child-bed, 3—dysentery, 6—diarrhoea, iabetes, 1—dropsy, 
1—dropsy of brain, 7—drowned, 1—fever and ague, 1—typhus fever, 2—t wa fever, 3—hoop- 
ing cough, 3—disease of the heart, 2—intemperance, 2—infantile diseases, f —<disease of the liver, 
1—marasmus, 2—measles, 1—smallpox, 2—disease of the spine, 2—teething, 6. 

Under 5 years, 58—between 5 and 20 years, 16—between 20 and 40 years, 19—between 40 
and 60 vears, 10—over 60 years, 1. Americans, 34; foreigners and children of foreigners, 70. 

Corresponding week last year, 215 deaths, 75 of which were by cholera. 
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Bengal Medical College—From the interesting annual report of this 
excellent institution, it appears that the number of bodies dissected in the 
institution, during the session 1849-50, amounted to 1694; the number for 
operations was 109; used in the examinations, 32; and 2853 were received, 
of which no use could be made, in consequence of rapid putrefaction ; mak- 
ing a total of 623 sent to the college, and this in a country where it was 
formerly considered most unclean to touch a human body. It was on the 
10th of January, 1836, that an intelligent and courageous pupil, of the 
name of Madasuden Gupta, rose up superior to the prejudices of his earlier 
education, and boldly flung open the gates of medical science to his country- 
men. When Madasuden once adopted the resoldffon of human dissection, 
he never once swerved from it, but at the appointed hour, scalpel in hand, 
he followed Dr. Goodeve into the godown, where the body lay ready. The 
other students—deeply interested in what was going forward, but strangely 
agitated with mingled feelings of curiosity and alarm—crowded after him, 
but durst not enter the building where this fearful deed was to be per- 
petrated ; they clustered round the door, they peeped through the 72mils, 
resolved at least to have ocular proof of its accomplishment; and when 
Madasuden’s knife, held with a strong and steady hand, made a long and 
deep incision in the breast, the lookers-on drew along gasping breath, like 
men relieved from the weight of some intolerable suspense. The Hon. 
Mr. Bethune, from whose address, on the opening of the session, we are 
indebted for these particulars, took the occasion thus afforded him of pre- 
senting to the Medical College of Bengal a portrait of Pundit Madasuden 
Gupta, which has accordingly been suspended in the hall.—Lon. Lancet. 


Re-appearance of Scurvy near Melrose.—The wards of the Royal In- 
firmary at present contain a few well-marked examples of scorbutus. The 
patients are all railway laborers, who have been working in the neighbor- 
hood of Melrose for some months. The origin of the disease is, we believe, 
in every case clearly attributable to the same faulty or insufficient diet, to 
which it was conclusively traced by Dr. Christison, in 1847—(see “ Monthly 
Journal,” July). The food used by such of these men as we have ourselves 
interrogated seems to be :—Coffee, with bread and salt butter, or oatmeal 
porridge, with water or butter, to breakfast ; bread and butter, or bread and 
cheese, or bread and salt meat, to dinner ; coffee or porridge, at night.— 
They do not use, and state that they cannot procure, fresh meat, milk, 
beer, or vegetables ; some of them say that they have not tasted a potato 
for years. ‘The health is soon re-established by the ordinary diet of the 
hospital. A great number of the scorbutic cases sent to the infirmary, in 
1847, had originated in the neighborhood of Melrose, among the same class 
of workmen who are now the subjects of the disease. It is very important 
that those who employ large numbers of railway laborers should under- 
stand the absolute necessity of supplying them with vegetables, fresh meat, 
and milk, in order to maintain their physical condition, and that they should 
lose no opportunity of recommending to their men the daily use of acertain 
portion (of some one at least) of these articles of food. It is melancholy to 
see fine muscular young men crawling into a hospital, in an advanced stage 
of scurvy, after losing the product of a winter’s hard labor, and subsisting, 
it may be, for some weeks upon the charity of their comrades, and to reflect 
upou the ignorance, or culpable negligence, which has occasioned their 
sufferings. And it must be added, that scurvy and pauperism are not the 
only evils which flow from the long-continued use of improper food. 

Edinburgh Monthly Journal, 
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